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there was no reason for that, and I understand I had the fullest
liberty, as had any other Peer, to take part in the political
controversy relating to Ulster.9'
He was willing to resign " if your Lordships say I have done
anything that is wrong. What do you think I care for my office
or salary as compared with my honour.... If you condemn my
action condemn it on solid ground. Draw . . . the distinction, if
it is to be drawn, between myself and others who are carrying
on the law; but believe me that as long as I hold my present
office . . . you may remain perfectly sure that the honour of
justice will remain untarnished."
The Lord Chancellor made a long reply in which he drew fine
distinctions between Lord Chancellors and Law Lords, between
Recorders and Judges. Lord Dunedin took one side; Lord
Finlay took another: there were references to Lord Sumner, a
Lord of Appeal who had made political speeches on India, and
Lord Atkinson, another Law Lord who had made political
speeches on Ireland, to Lord Cairns, Lord Macnaghten and Lord
Robertson, Law Lords who had all been prominent in politics.
Lord Curzon, still writhing a little in retrospect, regretted that
Lord Carson should have interpreted his liberty " with a con-
siderable degree of latitude, importing into our proceedings a
declamation and invective and methods of interruption in
debate which are somewhat foreign to the ordinary proceedings
of Your Lordships' House." There was a convention, there was
a sense of decorum, and if there was no rule, their Lordships
might be driven to make one.
It was an empty threat: no rule could be drawn which would
have had to admit so many exceptions. " It is the very nature
of the House of Lords," said Lord Salisbury, " that we are
all equals. We must not make these distinctions." Otherwise
what would have to be done about the " extreme and most
formidable partisan, the Lord Chancellor " ?